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Earth’s increase, and foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty; 
Vines, with clust’ring bunches growing; 
Plants, with goodly burden bowing; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest! 

—Tue Tempest 

<> 


OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 
Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 

FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


HOURS 


MarsHaL Bipwe Lt, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women ‘who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 

The Carngcig Macazing freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, HERVEY ALLEN! 


He was born in Pittsburgh, and we are glad to 
greet him in the day of his big success. He has 
written poetry, a war story, a character portrait 
of Poe, lectured at Columbia, and now he gives us 
this colossal tale, ‘Anthony Adverse.’’ We look 
with astonishment on the power of this latest 
achievement. Here is a novel of 1,224 pages, 
whose sales have already reached 200,000 copies 
and is being run off the press in new editions of 
20,000, and still there is no cessation to the de- 
mand. It is a great thing that America—seem- 


ingly the whole of America—is so avidly reading 
this book; but a greater thing to have produced it. 


FATHER COAKLEY ON THE MOVIES 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

I am always delighted to receive your Magazine 
but this month [September] gives me a special 
pleasure by reason of a superb editorial of yours 
on ‘‘Bad Manners in the Movies.’’ I personally 
am convinced that their bad manners come from 
bad morals, but the striking way in which you 
show their crude violation of the conventions of a 
well-bred society should, I think, be proclaimed 
in clarion tones through the length and breadth 
of the land. The movies have sunk so low that 
although some time ago I thought that they had 
reached their lowest depth, I now find them plumb- 
ing a still lower deep. 

More power to your facile and eloquent pen! 

—Tuomas F. Coak.ey 


FROM OUR SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The Magazine is always interesting. I am 
particularly pleased with your comment con- 
cerning ‘‘Bad Manners in the Movies.’’ Your 
criticism is constructive and I hope that it will be 
noted by the men who have it in their power to 
improve the quality of our moving pictures. 
James Truslow Adams in an essay in the October, 
1932, number of Scribner's refers to the influence 
which our moving pictures have had upon Euro- 
pean nations, causing our nation to lose a large 
measure of her moral influence and prestige abroad. 

—Ben G. GraHaM 


HONOR AND SHAME AND FAME 


An esteemed subscriber, whose name we with- 
hold, writes thus: 

‘In the June Magazine you say that the root of 
most commencement addresses is found in Alex- 
ander Pope's lines: 

‘Honor and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 
‘* All my life L have quoted the first line this way: 

‘Honor and fame from no condition rise.’ 

‘‘Should not fame go hand in hand with honor? 
Has not your delightful Magazine, like Humpty 
Dumpty, had a bad falle’’ 

To which we reply that the quotation was cor- 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


By Homer Satnt-GauDENS 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Tue Interna- 
tional Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings 
this year has 
been somewhat 
changed. It is 
different because 
of increased wis- 
dom on our own 
art. It is dif- 
ees because of 
the strictures of 
economy. It is 
different because the tragedies of recent 
days have driven certain artists into an 
exile and others to distasteful labor, 
while the very stress of circumstances 
has forced still others into concentrated 
and stimulating work. It is different in 
that I do believe it is increasingly com- 
prehensible to the men and women who 
are not concerned with the more fickle 
convolutions of the art of painting. 

The Exhibition is not the reflection 
of an age of unified and glorious art on 
either side of the Atlantic, but a sum- 
mary of a period of exciting explora- 
tion, adventure, and youth. 

The Exhibition makes a plea for 
eclecticism, understanding, patience, 
and the realization that each of many. 
forms of pictorial endeavor has a reason 
for existence and a proper audience, 
though no form should be forced upon 
those who do not care for its particular 
aspect. 

I fear that many go to the Inter- 
national in too belligerent a mood. 
They have a chip on their shoulder. 
That is not the way to get the most out 
of it. Go with an open mind, at least 
for your first visit. Ask yourselves if 
the truth about art is more precious 
than your own beliefs, or your own 
beliefs more precious than the truth. 

Putter around a bit, but do not putter 
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very long. Gallery air is none too 
exhilarating. Unaccustomed standing 
makes for middle-aged backaches. An 
hour offers plenty of time. If you are 
still interested go back and putter some 
more. Putter as you would in a book- 
store, ignoring certain items, taking 
others down from the shelves and, may 
I also wish, carrying something home 
with you. Then at the end of that hour 
when you cross your own threshold or 
your friends’, tell them how you feel 
about it, but discuss what you have seen 
without rancor. 

In presenting the International it is 
wise to discuss the various approaches 
which may be made to the Exhibition. 
First, naturally, there is the approach 
of the Carnegie Institute. After that 
there are the national approaches of the 
various countries represented. Next 
come the sundry approaches of the 
artists. Again we have the diverse 
approaches of the public, and finally we 
meet the difficult approach of the Jury 
of Award. 

I referred to the fact that the Inter- 
national is different this year because 
of the increased wisdom on the part of 
the organizers. 

In assembling the International dur- 
ing the last decade, we have endeavored 
to weigh what each type of artist in 
each nation thinks af art and what 
proportion of the whole should be 
allotted to each type of painting. This 
year, in addition, we have endeavored 
not only to maintain a forum in which 
the artists may say their say but also a 
forum in which are exhibited the va- 
garies of public taste, taking into con- 
sideration what each social order as 
well as what each artistic order thinks 
of art. This is why you will find in 
the galleries such artists as Georgia 
O'Keeffe, who is a representative of one 
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social order, while Alfred J. Munnings 
and Gertrude Fiske represent others. 

In such a spirit then we announce, 
with a sense of pride and somewhat in 
the words of P. T. Barnum, the smallest 
show on earth. We emulate what we 
believe Barnum would have done had 
he been asked to organize an exhibition 
of beasts of burden. He would have 
scorned the limitations of a horse show. 
He would have included the reindeer of 
Lapland and the camels of Africa. He 
would have explained that the camels 
should not be judged for their ability 
to negotiate ice nor the reindeer for their 
appetite for sand. He would have pre- 
sented his quadrupeds so that we might 
have seen which of each variety was 
the best for its own particular purpose. 

Next, in turning to the approaches 
of the various nations, we must con- 
fine ourselves to the more obvious ones 
—that is, France, England, Germany, 


Spain, Italy, and the United States. 

France has an intellectual approach. 
Art is not a closed book in that land. 
Experimentation is looked on with 
sympathy and tolerance. Such an ex- 
perimenter is Pablo Picasso, who has 
his own special place of honor. During 
his career he has run a gamut from pure 
classicism to straight abstraction. The 
French interest in experimentation does 
not mean that France neglects her Henri 
Lebasque or Maurice Denis. France in 
her art has logic, self-confidence, back- 
ground, and initiative, which makes 
an unbeatable combination. 

England, in contrast to France, makes 
the traditional approach. For England 
still is going its own calm way as it has 
always gone before. England possesses 
one of the few really outstanding con- 
temporary painters, Augustus John. He 
has taste. He understands the emotions 
of color. He likes the dramatic. Of 


THE TORNADO 
By Joun Srevart Curry (American) 
Awarded Second Prize of $1,000 
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course, a prepon- 
derance of English 
art is academic. 
Yet you would be 
surprised at the 
speed with which 
their tradition de- 
velops. For Eng- 
land with wisdom 
permits all her 
groups of artists 
to say their say just 
as England allows 
anyone to talk from 
a soap box. As it 
happens, the Royal 
Academy’s soap 
box, known as 
Burlington House, 
on Piccadilly, is the 
oldest and most 
solid. 

Germany ap- 
proaches her art 
with a self-consci- 
ous, belligerent 
mood. The Nazis are attempting to 
apply their theories to art as well as to 
— Yet, despite all the drills, 
espite all the physical and mental 
goose steps, German art today is the 
most nervously introspective in the 
world. Karl Hofer provides an excel- 
lent example. Hofer is the artist of the 
intellectuals who strive to paint not so 
much the likeness of an object as a 
psychological representation of the 
object, and who, therefore, is doing re- 
search work with the emotions after 
the fashion of a professor of chemistry 
in the Rockefeller Institute. 

Spain in contradistinction to Ger- 
many never intrudes itself abroad, in- 
trusion to Spaniards being neither 
polite nor dignified. Spain, however, 
has stuck a cockade in its hat and along 
with such an artist as Daniel Vazquez 
Diaz is walking with a bit of a strut. 
For the Spanish middle class is awaken- 
ing to the fact that around it is a new 
world well worth investigating. So 
together with smart wedding parties 
and smart new bathing beaches come 


MARCH SUN 


By Henry Varnum Poor (American) 
Awarded Third Prize of $500 


what the Spaniards regard as smart 
pictures. Emili Grau-Sala is one of 
their young favorites. He has aroused 
no end of cheerful Catalan conversa- 
tion, being a little after the manner of 
Marie Laurencin, but with a style of his 
own, possessed of pale color, whimsical 
and decorative. 

Italy’s approach is probably as sound, 
though not so brilliant as Spain's. 
Italy is on the crest of the wave. Of 
course, there is little private wealth in 
Italy, yet the Italian has plenty of op- 
portunity to notice in the great artistic 
monuments of the past about him the 
only lasting things on earth. Where- 
upon, in his resurgence of what is 
Roman, the Italian, in producing a 
cohesive and regulated official attempt 
to express the artistic feelings of his 
country, has been injecting as much 
excitement into his art as into his engi- 
neering. 

For our own land, our approach is 
the least coordinated, the healthiest, 
and the most objective of any. We have 
not endured grief long enough to drive 
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AFTER DINNER 


By Avexanper J. Kosrettow (American) 


Awarded Honorable Mention 


the artistic idea into inspecting its own 
mental insides. Rather our painters are 
absorbed in copying the various aspects 
of life that are set before them. 

The American approach to art at 
present is as chaotic as a discussion in 


the House of Representatives. As a 
result of the struggle between the groups 
represented by such artists as Frank W. 
Benson on the one hand and John 
Carroll on the other, we seem at present 
to be nursing no end of artistic black 
eyes and ee. Bag bones. If we were an 
old race such chaos would be danger- 
ous. As we are young, a lack of chaos 
might mean indifference. We are cer- 
tainly not cursed with that. So let us 
believe that for all our lack of correla- 
tion the fires of various temperaments 
and enthusiasms are alight to fuse 
together in the years to come something 


quite different, but of 
which we may be proud. 
I think I see a glimmer 
of this form in such 
artists as Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Leon Kroll, George 
Luks, and Eugene 
Speicher. 

The trouble with the 
approach of the artists, 
like the trouble with 
the public’s approach, 
is the eternal presence 
of a persistent residuum 
of half-baked self-satis- 
faction. 

The public says, “‘I 
don’t know anything 
about art, but I know 
what I like.”’ 

The artist answers in 
the words of Whistler, 
**So does a cow,’” mean- 
ing that the artist feels 
that he has more sensi- 
tive emotional vibra- 
tions than any plumber. 

From the point of 
view of the keeper of an 
art museum, I would like 
to turn off the steam 
these wintry financial 
days and force the two groups to huddle 
in the same gallery and to get ac- 
quainted. 

To clarify the approach of the artists, 
I will divide them into four groups— 
academic artists, advanced artists, 
artists of knowledge, and artists of 
taste. 

First, naturally, we think of the aca- 
demic artists like Lucien Simon of 
France. He still holds an approved fort 
with sincerity and bravery, despite the 
fact that the opposing army has nearly 
surrounded him. Simon represents a 
passing order, but an order we respect. 
He continues to keep before the public 
samples of those eternal fundamentals 
that even the most wild-eyed cannot 
ignore. In our own land Daniel Garber 
is another such painter of the old 
régime, of traditionalized repose, who 
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believes that a lovely object can be 
enhanced by cherishing it. 

In contradistinction to the academic 
artist, of course, is what we have come 
to call the advanced artist. To the man 
in the street most present-day artists 
are advanced artists. I am not thinking 
of this large group at the moment. | 
am concerned with what I suppose I had 
better call the advanced advanced artist. 
This type aims to blow up the artistic 
world regardless of whether in the pro- 
cess he himself flies to pieces. 

The advanced artist approaches a 

ainting with a drawn sword on a white 
oe and glories in it. He scoffs at 
academic sweat and revels in verve. 
The anatomic construction of his horse 
matters not a whit. It is the animal's 
speed that counts. He seeks shock and 
excitement, believing that he is not in 
the least interested in what happens to 
himself until he gets hurt, when like a 
ood many of the rest of us, he yelps 
fike a stepped-on pup. 

My two other classifications are 
those of artists of knowledge and artists 
of taste. They were defined for me by 
Gabriel Domergue in 
the course of the yards 
of conversation that al- 
ways surrounds the 
choosing of a canvas. 
Domergue’s notion is 
that many painters pos- 
sess knowledge of art, 
but no taste, whereas an 
equal number of doc- 
tors, let us say, display 
taste in art but no 
knowledge. The limita- 
tion of the doctors is 
just what it ought to 
be, but the condition of 
the artists is pathetic 
because, if the eae 
of art is to adorn, the 
need of taste is as seri- 
ous as the need of 
knowledge. 

My own particular 
respect goes to the 
artist of taste, the man 


possessed of that elusive, mysterious 
quality which without conscious ana- 
lyzation shies away from what is bad 
and glows with enthusiasm over what 
is good; the artist of intuition rather 
than deduction, who creates a fanciful 
bubble of emotional delight. Courage, 
patience, and determination must be 
here. But the shift between what is 
artistically right and what is artisti- 
cally wrong is as instantaneous as the 
shift of a swallow’s flight in the dusk. 
I think of Edouard Vuillard of France 
and our own American Walter Gay as 
artists of taste. They are painters who 
belong to those who believe that con- 
templation brings understanding and 
tranquillity. 

We turn naturally from the artist's 
approach to the public’s, whereat we 
come into contact at once with ‘‘the 
man in the street."’ I have a vast re- 
spect for the man in the street when he 
turns to art. We are all of us men in 
the street, in one “egard or another. 
Therefore we should have patience 
when sometimes we disagree with the 
man in the street simply because his 


rao oe “ 


SARAH TUBB AND THE HEAVENLY VISITORS 


By Stan.ey Spencer (British) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 
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interests lie in directions different from 
our own. 

He wants to be pleased, does this man 
in the street. In taking his pleasures he 
is fundamentally lazy. From the time 
he leaves his desk to play, he always 
has a caddy carrying his mental and 
physical golf sticks. So when art be- 
comes too difficult this man desires his 
hazards ironed out, and the size of the 
artistic green changed to suit his par- 
ticular eccentricities. The man in the 


street should be gratified in so far as in 
gratifying him we can really increase 
the interest of his game. The trouble 
is that the whole affair becomes like 
giving candy to children. If you gratify 
too much, the result develops nothing 


PROCESSION 


By José Gutrerrez Sorana (Spanish) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


but an emotional and 
upset. 

Tilting down the lists against the 
man in the street is the highbrow. 
Everyone, especially the ‘‘forgotten 
man,’’ recognizes this precieux person. 
To me the Risdesmmnat of types, forms, 
and motives is an interesting study that 
may help us to some extent to under- 
stand the artist. Yet, in so far as the 
fundamental appreciation of the work 
of art is concerned, it is a case of the 
cart before the horse. The chief in- 
terest of art is the enjoyment of the 
work of art, and not the extraneous 
glosses with which the dinner bore may 
play. Therefore I wish most to avoid 
the highbrow as I like to avoid persons 
who ask me to play 
bridge, though I 
urge you to respect 
the artistic snob as 
I respect bridge 

layers. For the 
Sines does set 
up a goal which 
will not be attained 
by many of us but 
which indicates the 
direction in which 
a certain type of 
intellectual exercise 
may be provided for 
others of us. 

Two more cate- 
gories of the public 
remain—those who 
are looking for 
excitement and 
those who are seek- 
ing repose. The first 
belong to the class 
who wish to be 
kicked, or hit with 
a brick, rather than 
lured or intrigued. 
The age of this 
group varies be- 
tween sixteen and 
thirty-five. Arthur 
B. Carles in this 
land is the type they 
applaud, with his 


intellectual 
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sheer paint-throwing ecstasy. They 
cheer, too, for Oskar Kokoschka with 
his terrific sense of character emphasis, 
knowing only too well how color or 
line can express excitement, or gloom. 

Finally there are those belonging to 
the great public who want reposeful 
spots on the wall such as Timoteo 
Perez-Rubio can give them. Reposeful 
eoetng? may be of yesterday or just 
short of tomorrow. Of yesterday obvi- 
ously Henri Eugéne Le Sidaner is an old 
favorite. Of reposeful painters of the 
would-be tomorrow I think of Marie 
Laurencin. She adds to the gayety of 
life in a completely intellectual manner, 
with her evasive decorative combina- 
tions of modern elegance and color re- 
finements. She causes the ultra fashion- 
able to thrill with the thought that 
they are dilettantes. 

We have come to consider the last 
and difficult approach of the Jury of 
Award. This year we turned to three 
museum directors as our arbiters: Robert 
B. Harshe of Chicago, C. Powell 
Minnigerode of Washington, and 
Meyric R. Rogers of St. Louis. 

An artist in judging a painting looks 
for originality and for technical excel- 
lence. He realizes that he may not ap- 
preciate the qualities of ideas of another 
artist when such ideas differ from his 
own. He feels, however, that he can 
pass upon whether or no those ideas are 
original or well presented. 

The public, for the most part, judges 
on first impressions, regardless of funda- 
mentals. It looks for externals, care- 
less of the fact that a badly put together 
ane will as soon fall apart as a 
adly put together house, or automo- 
bile, or novel. 

Between the two are my own fellow 
workers, the museum directors, who 
have long been charged with the un- 
satisfactory stunt of carrying water on 
both shoulders. We realize that with- 
out technical excellence and fresh and 
forceful individuality of thought a pic- 
ture will be no more enduring than last 
week's magazine cover. We realize also 
that the fine arts are made for the pub- 


HARLEQUIN 
By Mariano Anprev (Spanish) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


lic, who are perfectly justified in con- 
cerning themselves with the end rather 
than the means. 

The result of the museum-director 
Jury's approach is indicated by the 
prizes they selected. The First Prize 
went to André Dunoyer de Segonzac for 
his canvas ‘St. Tropez.’’ The prize 
was awarded because of individuality. 
No one succeeds in giving you the feel- 
ing of a landscape after the manner of 
De Segonzac. The prize was awarded 
because of technical excellence. De 
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STILL LIFE WITH FLOWERS 
By Max Perrrex-Watenpuut (German) 
Awarded Allegheny County Garden Club Prize of $300 


Segonzac’s color, tones, values, har- 
monies, composition of line are of the 
finest and the most intuitive. The prize 
was awarded because the painting ap- 
peals to a large sophisticated section 
not only in Paris but in every other 
land. 

The Second Prize was won by John 
Steuart Curry, an indigenous product of 
our Middle West. Though this paint- 
ing is utterly different from the First 
Prize, the award was made for similar 
reasons. Curry has individuality. No 
one could arouse in his manner the 
emotional feeling of that inevitable 
tornado. Where De Segonzac placed on 
his canvas an intellectualized French 
viewpoint, Curry has grasped the feel- 
ing of the homely American attitude 
toward its plains. We have asked for 
our unforced, unrestrained American 
School. Here it is. The prize was 


awarded for technical excellence, for 
composition, for the building up by 
line and form of an emotional result. 
The prize was awarded because of the 
painting’s intimacy with a real and 
valuable public, our own public. 

I agree that the result also appeals 
because of its story-telling qualities. 
It appeals because of its sentimentally 
strong father, pathetic mother, the 
puppies and the mother dog, the chil- 
dren, the horses, and the impending 
tragedy. But make a test analysis of 
why the visitor concentrated on, let us 
say, the nobility of the mother’s figure. 
She does not cover many square inches 
of paint. It is because the figure is con- 
structed with technique, and the Jury 
knew it. 

Third Prize was awarded to Henry 
Varnum Poor, also an American who is 
making his initial appearance in a Car- 
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negie International. He is probably 
better known for his work in ceramics 
than as a painter. The Jury selected 
this painting because the artist set be- 
fore himself and solved by way of a 
serene medium a problem of light, com- 
position, and color. 

An Honorable Mention went to 
Stanley Spencer, an Englishman, for his 
interesting canvas, ‘‘Sara Tubb and the 
Heavenly Visitors.’’ This eae has a 
sense of humor, a rare quality. In this 
particular painting it is humor tempered 
with sympathy and understanding. 
Moreover, the Jury recognized the work 
of a singularly gifted artist who carried 
out his theme with unique craft. 

The Jury also papel an Honorable 
Mention to Alexander J. Kostellow, a 
young man who is a teacher at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. He, too, 
is making his initial appearance in a 
Carnegie International. Kostellow pre- 
sents a homely scene colored by the 
terms of his imagination, expressed in 
symbols which cause his friends to see 
and believe what he sees and believes. 

Two more Honorable Mentions re- 
main, both of them by Spaniards. The 
canvas, ‘‘Procession,’’ from the brush 
of José Gutierrez Solana is possessed of a 
dramatic, savage introspection. He 
understands the very core of his own 
people, even as Curry grasps the sig- 
nificance of the land of his birth. 

The final Honorable Mention that we 
have to consider, though no order was 
named in the choosing, is *‘Harlequin’’ 
by Mariano Andreu. It is wholly dif- 
ferent from the canvas by Solana, being 
full of charm of the social airs and 
gtaces of those who cluster around the 
Polichinelle idea. 

There is one more prize, that given by 
the Garden Club of Allegheny County 
for the best flower painting. This prize 
was awarded to Max Peiffer-Watenphul, 
a German artist new to our Exhibition, 
for his canvas ‘‘Still Life with Flowers.”’ 
In such a theme the modern idea tends 
towards an abstraction; since, after all, 
lowers in a painting are chiefly de- 
lightful for their form and color. Here, 


though, I feel the artist has retained his 
association with reality to an extent 
where those who love flowers in the 
fact as well as in paint can dwell with 
delight upon the result. 

Always remember that one great 
source of difficulty for the Jury is that 
the divergence of types of painting 
makes comparison difficult. So when 
these men have done their best to solve 
such a situation, even though you do 
not agree with them, have patience. 

Contemporary life is the only life 
that you and I here may enjoy. Two 
sources of this enjoyment have to do 
with our art problem, that of back- 
ground and that of initiative. When we 
amen to both we have before us the 
widest field of happiness. This Exhi- 


bition does not concern itself with back- 
ground. The old masters supply that. 
But of equal importance is the under- 


SOLITUDE 
By Fexice Carena (Italian) 
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THE JURY OF AWARD 


C. Powett Minnicerope (Left) 


Director of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


Homer Saint-Gaupens (Standing) 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


standing of what passes before us today. 
That effort as it concerns contemporary 
painting is the chief responsibility of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Car- 
negie Institute, and of this Exhibition. 
In that effort we pray we are making 
for the emotional initiative of those 
around us and for the background of 
those that come. 

Turn, therefore, to painting for the 
fun of the thing. If your fun lies in 
simple pleasures, regard simple pic- 
tures. If it lies in more complicated 
horizons, have to do with complicated 
pictures. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in either interest. We do 
not blush if we say that we prefer 
backgammon to bridge, or the other 
way around. The only function of 
painting is to give you joy. Accept 
that as a principle and approach paint- 
ing in its many forms without em- 


Rosert B. Harsue (Center) 
Director of the Art Institute, Chicago 


Meyric R. Rocers (Right) 
Director of the City Art Museum, St. Louis 


barrassment. Then you will find in 
these dark days that it will take you 
much farther away from the stock- 
market sheet than the movies, golf, or 
the gasoline buggy. 

Also remember about Poody and 
Hank. 

I know a cheerful little artist, one 
Herbert Meyer, recognized by his wife 
as Poody, who last summer was play- 
ing golf with me and a tall marine- 
insurance friend whose name is Henry 
Reed, and who is labeled by the rest of 
us as Hank. 

Hank drove a ball off a tee just 
fifteen yards into a bunker two feet 
high. Moreover, Hank drove that ball 
into that bunker so far that nobody 
could find it. Whereat, my friend 
Poody said to my friend Hank, ‘‘Old 
man, you are making this game more 
difficult than it really is.”’ 
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A BAFFLING PROBLEM IN “HAMLET” 


very time I have seen or read ‘‘Ham- 
let’’ in the past score of years I am 
rplexed with a difficulty for which 
cannot find a solution. Why is it that 
in Hamlet’s interview with his mother, 
when the Ghost enters the chamber and 
converses with the melancholy Prince, 
Queen Gertrude can neither see nor 
hear her late husband? It might be 
answered offhand that the ghost held 
some mystic power of shielding his 
visit from the eyes and ears of the 
Queen; but this is not true, because in 
all of his previous appearances he was 
visible to all who were present; and he 
reserved his speech for Hamlet alone 
only by attracting his son to a spot 
which was beyond the hearing of the 
other appalled spectators. 

The play opens with a scene on the 
castle wall at Elsinore. The night is so 
dark that Bernardo, who is on guard, 
cannot distinguish Francisco, who 
comes to take the watch, and who calls 
out the words of the —. 
Bernardo reports that he has had a 


quiet watch—‘‘Not a mouse stirring.” 
Horatio, who is Hamlet’s schoolmate 
and has come home for a visit from the 
University of Wittenberg, now accom- 
panied by Marcellus, then aenee 


out of the gloom; and when they 
identify themselves Bernardo goes off 
to bed. 

It is revealed immediately that Hora- 
tio has joined the sentinels because one 
of them, Marcellus, has told him that a 
specter, accoutered in armor and marvel- 
ously resembling Prince Hamlet's 
father, has on the two previous nights 
appeared to them; and just as they be- 
gin to express their wonder whether it 
will come again, the apparition walks 
out of the blackness, ft three see it, 
Horatio speaks to it, and it vanishes. 
When Marcellus recovers sufficiently 
from his astonishment, he says: 


Thus twice before, and just at this dead hour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 


The three friends then enter into a dis- 
cussion of the relations between Den- 
mark and her neighbor, Norway. Mar- 
cellus asks Horatio, as an informed 
courtier, why these guards are kept on 
the watch, why the Conic: are work- 
ing nights and even Sundays to increase 
the output of cannon, and why the 
ships are being taken from their com- 
merce and converted into men-of-war; 
and Horatio replies that Norway is 
threatening an attack in order to re- 
gain some lands which Denmark has 
taken away from her—that ever fruit- 
ful source of European conflicts. 

At this moment the Ghost appears 
again, and while the guardsmen feel 
the terror of the situation, Horatio de- 
clares, ‘‘I'll cross it, though it blast 
me’’; and as it starts to go away, 
Bernardo and Marcellus strike their 
pikes at it; but the cock crows, and it 
vanishes. Marcellus remembers that on 
Christmas eve the cock, ‘‘that is the 
trumpet to the morn,”’ crows all night 
long so that no spirit can walk abroad 
upon the Savior’s birthday. And after 
an exchange of ideas as to the purport of 
these strange visitations, the scene ends. 

The next day, while Hamlet sits in 
deep dejection over his mother’s 
hasty marriage to his uncle, he is moved 
by a fershodiag that murder has been 
done, and even begins the contempla- 
tion of suicide, which enlarges itself 
in his mind as the play develops. At 
this moment the three guardsmen come 
to him, and after tactfully preparing 
him to hear their startling tale, they 
relate the occurrences of the past three 
nights. The shocked Prince binds them 
to silence and promises to join their 
watch that night. 

When midnight approaches, Hamlet, 
Horatio, and Marcellus come together 
upon the battlements—having for some 
reason or other excluded Bernardo from 
their company. The Prince cays, ‘“The 
air bites Reni: it is very cold,”’ and 
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wraps his cloak 
tightly around him. 
He comments bit- 
terly upon the bad 
mannersof theKing, 
whose drunken- 
ness is just then 
exploited by the 
trumpets and kettle- 
drums within the 
castle; and suddenly 
his father’s Ghost 
stands before him. 
In anguish of spirit 
he ejaculates: 
“Angels and minis- 
ters of grace defend 
us!’ and challeng- 
ing the Ghost to de- 
clare the purpose of 
his visit, cries out in 
an agonized appeal: 
Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements; why the sepulcher, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 


Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again! 


There being no answer, Horatio says: 


It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it some impartment did desire 

To you alone. 

This shows us that any speech that 
might fall from the Ghost’s fi s would 
be heard by all persons standing in its 
presence. 

Hamlet recognizes that Horatio’s 
theory is correct, and after somewhat 
forcefully overcoming the opposition 
of his two friends, he follows the Ghost 
to a spot “‘remote’’ from the other 
spectators, where they cannot hear; and 
there the disembodied soul makes a 
revelation to his sensitive son which 
forever destroys the tranquillity of his 
mind, and of which Goethe said: ‘‘Here 
is an oak tree planted in a costly vase, 
which should have received into its 
bosom only lovely flowers; the roots 
spread out, the vase is shivered to 
pieces.’” The Prince learns that the 
present King Claudius had committed 
a foul es upon his father, seized 
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Unhand me, gentlemen; 
By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me. 
I say, away! Go on; I'll follow thee. 


his crown, and defiled his marriage; 
and Hamlet, enraged and exhausted, 
undertakes to wreak a devastating re- 
venge upon his recreant uncle. 

We have here seen that the Ghost 
was visible and audible to everyone 
> these four distinct appearances. 

e does not enter again upon the story 
until Hamlet goes at night to his 
mother’s chamber, where mother and 
son are having that interchange of 
heartbreaking reproaches; and Hamlet 
has just referred to his uncle as ‘‘a king 
of shreds and patches,’’ when the 
Ghost enters the room. 

Hamlet, overwrought and frightened, 
calls upon the “‘heavenly guards’’ to 
hover over him and save him. And 
right here we come to our problem. 
The Queen cannot see the Ghost, and 
when he presently speaks, she cannot 
hear him. Upon Hamlet's invocation 
to the angels, she cries out, ‘Alas, he’s 
mad!’’ And then the scene progresses 
in this way: 

HAMLET 
Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 


The important acting of your dread command? 
Oh, say! 





















Guost 


Do not forget: this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 
But, look, amazement on thy mother sits: 
Oh, step between her and her fighting soul— 
Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works— 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 


HaMLet 
How is it with you, lady? 


QuEEN 


Alas, how is't with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse? 
Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 
And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Starts up and stands on end. O gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 


HAMLET 


On him, on him! Look you, how pale he glares! 

His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to 
stones, 

Would make them capable. [Addressing the 
Ghost] Do not look upon me; 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern effects: then what I have to do 

Will want true color; tears perchance for blood. 


QuEEN 
To whom do you speak this? 





Hater: Do you see nothing there? 


Queen: Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 
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HaMLet 
Do you see nothing there? 


QuEEN 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 


HAMLET 
Nor did you nothing hear? 


QuEEN 
No, nothing but ourselves. 


HAMLET 


Why, look vou there! look, how it steals away! 

My father, in his habit as he liv'd! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the 
portal! 


QuEEN 


This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 


HaMLet 
Ecstasy! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music: it is not madness 

That I have utter’d; bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword, which madness 

Would gambol from. 

There is the situation just as Shake- 
speare developed it. Why was it that 
when Bernardo, Marcellus, Horatio, 
and Hamlet could see the Ghost when- 
ever he came upon the scene, Queen 
Gertrude could not 
see him; and why 
was it that when 
he spoke aloud to 
Hamlet, the Queen 
could hear Hamlet 
but could not hear 
the Ghost in his 
perfectly audible 
communications? 

I have examined 
every one of the 
Shakespearean com- 
mentators—or some 
twenty of them— 
Hazlitt, Samuel 
Johnson, Rowe, 
Horace Howard 
Furness, Theobald, 
Seymour, Coleridge, 
Gildon, Malone, 
Clarendon, Hunter, 
Dyce, Walker, Gif- 
ford, Marshall, 
Clarke, Steevens, 
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Moberly, Richard Grant White, and 
Goethe—and not one of them has ever 
observed this striking inconsistency. 
Voluble, all of them, upon transparent 
texts which need no elucidation, they 
are blind and dumb upon a point which 
to me is elusive, baffling, and mys- 
terious. 

Some will say, ‘It was only a ghost 
anyhow, and ghosts have no existence, 
save in the imaginations of super- 
stitious people.’’ But this will not dis- 
pose of the question. Shakespeare’s 
ghosts were real characters in his plays, 
and when the actors in our day dispense 
with them they ruin the fabric of the 
story. This was the case in John Barry- 
more’s ‘‘Hamlet,’’ where the Ghost’s 
voice was retained, but his presence was 
rejected; and in those cases where 
Banquo’s ghost.is kept away from the 
banquet as being only a fiction of 
Macbeth’s brain, and Macbeth utters 
his terrified defiance of his murdered 


victim, simply addressing the empty 
air, the scene loses its power and Mac- 
beth appears to us as a madman rather 
than a culprit whose crime is now by 
visible means driven back upon his 
conscious soul. 

When ghosts, fairies, angels, or 
demons are put into plays, we must not 
question their realities; we must, on 
the contrary, believe in them without 
reservation in order that we may 
peoperty enjoy the oe that has 

en prepared for us by the prevailing 
genius of the theater. In the problem 
which we are discussing, was it Shake- 
speare himself who was both forgetful 
and inconsistent in withholding from 
the Queen the incorporal body and the 
sepulchral voice of the Ghost which 
Hamlet saw and heard? Or, is there 
another solution to this mystery which 
no student of Shakespeare has ever yet 
plucked out? 

S. Hi: C. 


EXHIBITION OF BIRD PAINTINGS 


The Original Sutton Illustrations in Color 
for Todd's New *' Birds of Western Pennsylvania’ 


pispLAY of paintings of local birds 
by George Miksch Sutton, of 
Bethany, West Virginia, has been 
placed on view in the Gallery of Birds 
of the Carnegie Museum. These paint- 
ings are but a few of the series la 
than one hundred original pictures 
which have been prepared for reproduc- 
tion as color plates to illustrate a forth- 
coming book, ‘Birds of Western Penn- 
sylvania,’’ of which W. E. Clyde Todd, 
curator of ornithology, is the author. 
A group from this same series has 
been requested for exhibition at the 
annual meeting of the American Ornith- 
ologists Union to be held in New York 
City in November. 
Dr. Sutton, formerly assistant curator 
of ornithology at the Museum and now 
curator of birds at Cornell University, 


is recognized as one of our most notable 
contemporary artists specializing in the 
painting of birds. His keen understand- 
ing of the birds in life—a familiarity 
with their individual habitats and their 
characteristic poses—and his scientific 
appreciation of the importance of accu- 
racy united with his artistic skill make 
these paintings outstanding in faithful- 
ness of detail and pictorial beauty. 

It is anticipated that Mr. Todd's 
book will be in print early in 1934, 
and it is planned to sell the original 
paintings when the reproductions shall 
have been completed. The pictures are 
Mr. Todd's property, and inquiries 
concerning their purchase should be 
directed to him. The exhibition will 
remain on view in the Gallery until 
late in November. 
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THE NEW CARNEGIE ORGAN 


A Supreme Achievement in the Art of Organ Construction 


By MarsHati BipwELi 
Organist and Director of Music, Carnegie Institute 


THE newly re- 
constructed 
organ at Carnegie 
Music Hall, 
which will be 
heard for the 
first time at the 
anne recital 
of the season on 
November 4, 
represents one of 
the greatest 
achievements of 
human ingenuity and skill ever to be ex- 
ecuted in the > te ti of musical 
expression. I make this statement un- 
hesitatingly and with a full knowledge 
of the performance of the most cele- 
brated organs in our country. European 
organs do not even enter into the com- 
parison because the most important steps 
in organ modernization and perfection 
have all occurred in the United States. 

Before we attempt to describe this 
most complicated of musical instru- 
ments, a brief historical background 
might be of interest. The organ can- 
not be said to have been invented; 
rather it was an evolution from the 
first hollow reed sounded by the breath 
of prehistoric man. From the ancient 
Egyptian flute came the model for the 
modern organ pipe. The Greek syrinx 
or pipes of Pan were the first point of 
resemblance, this being the germ from 
which the present organ has grown 
through a thousand progressive stages 
to its present lofty position as the king 
of instruments. 

The building of organs was already 
an established industry in the second 
century B.c. and subsequently they be- 
came very popular instruments for use 
in Roman amphitheaters. It was not, 
however, until about 400 a.p. that they 


were used in churches. For centuries 
the organ remained a very crude affair 
and even up to the current century it 
has been essentially only an accom- 
paniment to a religious service, its 
musical effectiveness Scien handicapped 
by inadequate control, a clumsy key 
action, unsteadiness of wind, and a 
rather doubtful purity of tone. The 
organ as a solo instrument was con- 
sidered monotonous and incidental, re- 
ceiving, even in comparatively recent 
times, very scant recognition from 
critic or lay listener. 

To a person interested both in music 
and in mechanics, there is no more 
fascinating study than that of the suc- 
cessive improvements applied to organ 
construction in our machine age. At 
the beginning of the present century 
the organ was practically revolutionized 
by the introduction of electric action, 
whose power created kaleidoscopic 
changes of color heretofore unheard of; 
and at the same time, by means of the 


A PRIMITIVE ORGAN 


Showing one of the first mechanical means ot 
supplying wind previous to the Christian era. 
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placing of all 
connecting wires 
in a single cable, 
made possible a 
movable console, 
or key desk, 
which could be 
placed at any dis- 
tance from the 
Main organ. 
Along with 
electrical con- 
trol came allied 
changes of vast 
importance too 
numerous to 
mention. It will suffice to say that the 
Carnegie organ of today is a totally 
different instrument from that which 
was first played in Music Hall thirty- 
eight years ago, when it ranked among 
the first three or four organs in America. 
The fact that approximately eighteen 
of the original stops have been retained 
in the present reconstruction is proof 
that the work of the early builders must 
have been superlatively fine. 

During the past season it has become 
increasingly apparent that certain me- 
chanical defects, due to many years of 
constant use, would have to be reme- 
died, and along with this came the 
realization that the organ was both 
musically and mechanically behind the 
times. As in the case of the automobile 
industry, organ building is highly com- 
petitive, a fact which encourages the 
constant introduction of new devices, 
with the natural result that today an 
instrument of only a few years ago 
seems obsolete by comparison. Recent 
years have witnessed the most extra- 
ordinary improvements in the voicing 
of organ pipes, and the organ as now 
completed contains not only some novel 
tone qualities but its general effect has 
been greatly cheat by a new bril- 
liancy and power. Much that was 
beautiful in the old instrument has 
been retained and only a few stops have 
been added, the principal motive being 
a desire for a betterment in tone quality 
rather than an increase in size. About 


OO) Sx 
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MEDIEVAL ORGAN FROM A SAXON PSALTER 


The obsolete hydraulus was.operated by three water 
tanks and three sets of pipes to which wind was ad- 
mitted. Here we see the double team of blowers be- 
ing urged on to greater efforts by the organists above. 


twenty-eight 
hundred of the 
old pipes, or 
about one third 
of the organ, 
have been re- 


placed by new 


oro ie 
rr 


more pipes have 
been added, mak- 
ing the total 
number of pipes 
8,600, controlled 
by 129 draw- 
stops. In addi- 
tion, a kettle- 
drum, a new set of chimes, and one 
of the new Steinway grand pianos 
are operated from the organ keyboards. 

Few people have any conception of 
the real size of our organ, which is 
larger than the famous one in Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. The pipes are 
placed upon chests in four different 
stories, the total height being about 
fifty-two feet, the width approximately 
fifty feet, and the depth eighteen feet. 
Even this large space is well crowded 
with pipes and related material, to 
which must be added sufficient walking 
room fer the tuners. Although there 
are several larger organs in this coun- 
try, we feel confident that none has 
finer workmanship, tone, and quality. 

The organ consists of two main parts: 
the console, which includes four man- 
uals and pedal keyboard, 129 draw- 
stops and 89 push buttons, and other 
mechanical appliances to operate the 
stops; and the main organ itself, which 
comprises the actual sound-producing 
portions. 

The console is a marvel of efficiency— 
few pieces of mechanism have so many 
moving parts. Small push buttons are 
placed under each manual to move the 
stops promptly in any predetermined 
combination, set up beforehand on each 
button, which the organist’s memory 
must master. To the uninitiated the 
new console will seem quite similar in 
general appearance to the one which 
has just been discarded. In some re- 
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spects it is the most elaborate and com- 
plete console yet to be built by the 
Acolian-Skinner Company. By means 
of advanced methods in construction it 
has been possible to compress many 
more mechanical appliances in a com- 
paratively small space, resulting in a 
new console but slightly larger than 
the old one, despite the installation of 
fifty-nine additional devices. 

The pipes are grouped in special 
chambers known as great, swell, choir, 
solo, pedal, and echo. Each of these is 
really a separate organ played on a key- 
board distinct or connected at will. 
The pipes largest in dimension and 
lowest in pitch are played on the pedal 
keyboard consisting of thirty-two keys. 
Each chamber is equipped with shutters 
or blinds which open and close to con- 
trol the volume of tone, thus producing 
the effect of crescendos and diminu- 
endos. It will be seen from this de- 
scription that while organ expression is 
somewhat more mechanical than that 
of other instruments it is infinitely more 
complex in its operation. 

The pipes vary in size from some of 
the low basses thirty-two feet long, two 
feet wide, and half a ton in weight, to the 
little whistles of the piccolo only a frac- 


LATE-MEDIEVAL PORTABLE ORGAN 


Predecessor of the harmonium demonstrating how 
musical and marital accord went hand in hand. 
In this instance the wife was the silent partner. 


tion of an inch long. Each organ key- 
board has a range of sixty-one keys, 
seventeen less than the piano, but by 
having pipes of many pitches it is pos- 
sible to play much higher tones on the 
organ than on the — The pipes are 
arranged in rows like fruit trees in an 
orchard, each row being a different 
kind. When we draw the clarinet stop, 
for instance, we let the wind into a 
channel underneath the sixty-one clari- 
net pipes, one pipe for each key. Then 
when we press a key, one of those 
clarinets sounds. Just as ir orchestral 
instruments, the tone quality depends 
upon the shape and material of the tube 
and the amount of wind pressure. 
Organ pipes are generally classified 
according to four groups: diapasons, 
flutes, strings, and reeds. In the latter 
family is found all the distinctive 
orchestral prototypes—the French horn, 
oboe, clarinet, English horn, and the 
werful trumpets and tubas. It should 
Ee borne in mind, however, that while 
the organ and orchestra have many 
tone colors in common, the organ was 
never intended to be an orchestra. It 
has its own individuality and contains 
certain colors which the orchestra can- 
not possess. The diapason tone in par- 
ticular distinguishes the organ, there 
being no duplicate for it in the orchestra. 
Furthermore, the organ has the ad- 
vantage of sustaining power and a cer- 
tain majesty of tone which the orchestra 
can never approach. Having made these 
comparisons, we do not claim that the 
organ can take the place of the sym- 
phony orchestra, but we can say without 
fear of challenge that the organ is the 
best single instrument on which to 
adapt music from all schools, and that 
is why the organ is recognized in 
America as the supreme instrument for 
the cultivation aod music among 
the masses. The new Carnegie Music 
Hall organ, with its great wealth of 
tone color, its perfect balance, its 
majesty and volume, is able to express 
through the medium of a mulsieads of 


organ ee practically everything to be 


desired in the art of musical expression. 
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| eer here, Penelope,’ said the Gar- 
dener, his finger raised in a smiling 
challenge, ‘‘you keep me busy telling 
stories of my adventures in ancient 
Greece. Why don’t you tell me what is 
going on in America? Our last talk was 
on Greek education. What is the object 
of education in your country?” 

“Well,” she began, “‘you know 
Thomas Jefferson—"’ 

“But I don’t. Who was he?”’ 

‘The father of American democracy. 
Before his day we had Harvard and we 
had Yale. But he formulated a scheme 
of education for the State of Virginia 
like this: All children were to be given 
free education in district schools; at 
the end of their elementary schooling 
they were to be examined with great 
care, and the few who showed promise 
were to be sent to academies or high 
schools, a limited number of which were 
to be established by the State.” 

‘Then what?’ demanded Jason. 

“A very few, at the end of their high- 
school course, were to be sent to the uni- 
versity—the apex of the system—and 
the best of the university students, after 
the most rigid scrutiny, were to be 
graduated. And Jefferson’s comment on 
this plan would shock you.” 

“do ahead and shock me.” 

‘Jefferson said, “Ten or twenty ge- 
niuses should be raked from the rubbish 
annually.’ Wasn't that a terrible slam 
at his beloved democracy?” 

Yes,’ said Jason, “‘but our selec- 
tions in Greece were quite as severe.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ continued Penelope, ‘“when 
John Adams read this plan, he accused 
Jefferson of being at heart an aristocrat. 
Adams used your Greek word and called 
Jefferson an aristos."’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ commented Jason, 
“Greek education was reserved for the 
aristoi—those who had come up into 
the intellectual and cultural classes.”’ 

“Well, Jefferson grudgingly admitted 


that in that sense he was an aristocrat, 
But Herbert Spencer puts all the em- 
phasis on the great crowd—he says 
that there must be education for all, to 
the limit of each individual's capacity, 
and that out of the system as so ex- 
tended the world gets its leaders.”’ 

“I choose Jefferson's idea,"’ said 
Jason, impelled by his Greek tradition. 
‘But Jefferson was wrong, Jason.” 

“Prove it, Penelope.” 

“Very well, I will prove it. All the 
science that has changed the world in 
the last hundred years has come from 
unknown and obscure men who were 
helpless against their own dreams and 
aspirations until they went to college 
and studied mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. Without education these 
men would have gone through life as 
intellectual dreamers, fleeting abstrac- 
tions, empty reservoirs.”’ 

‘Maybe you are right,”’ said Jason 
reflectively. ‘‘We didn’t have the me- 
chanical age in ancient Greece.”’ 

“IT know I'm right,”’ said Penelope 
with an air which settled the subject. 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


A good while ago Andrew Carnegie 
transmitted to his trustees a sum of 
money sufficient to plant replicas of the 
great diplodocus in many of the mu- 
seums of the world. During the years 
nine such replicas have been made and 
assembled in the workshops of the Car- 
negie Institute for presentation to vari- 
ous lands. An unexpended balance in 
the bank from this fund has grown to 
$612.90, which under due authority 
has this month become a part of the 
general endowment of the Institute. 

The September number of the Maga- 
zine reported a grand total of 
$1,037,101.92 of money gifts recorded in 
its pages since its establishment some 
six years ago. This latest sum increases 
the amount to date to $1,037,714.82. 
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THE LIBRARY LOOKS TOWARD 1934 
Next Year's Budget is 23% Less Despite a 123% Increase in Book Demand 


By Ratpo Munn 


Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


WHEN City 
Council decided 
that 1933 city 
expenditures 
should be reduced 
to the level exist- 
ing in 1925, the 
Carnegie Library 
promptly made 
such a reduction 
despite the in- 
crease of 123 per 
cent in the work 
of the Library since that year. 

The Library's 1934 budget also holds 
to the 1925 level, not because it is in 
any way adequate but solely in defer- 
ence to existing difficulties in tax col- 
lection. 

The reductions which have been made 
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in the Library's budget amount to 
$135,000, or 23 per cent of its income. 
Long before these decreases in funds, 
however, the demands made upon the 
Library for service had far exceeded its 
resources. With this urge toward 
economy, the administration had per- 
sistently sought new means of curtail- 
ing costs. 

The great bulk of the reduction, 
therefore, had tobe made through actual 
retrenchments in service, and at a time 
when people were clamoring for books 
as never before. 

The book fund was reduced about 30 
per cent—from $112,500 to approxi- 
mately $80,000. This latter figure 
sounds like a good round sum, but it 
amounts to only 11 cents per capita, a 
little less than the price of four daily 
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newspapers. With this amount the Li- 
brary is attempting to maintain a book 
collection from which Pittsburghers 
borrowed 4,270,000 volumes last year. 
For each book borrowed, the Library 
has less than two cents in its book fund! 

There can, of course, be only one 
result from this situation—the Library 
is existing upon its capital. It cannot 
replace books as fast as they wear out, 
and the collection is weaker at the end 
of each year. Any further reduction in 
the book fund would be truly disastrous, 
and if the demands for library service 
continue at the present high level the 
fund must be increased at the first sign 
of improvement in city finances. 

Closing four branch libraries three 
days each week was one of the drastic 
retrenchments made necessary by the 
1933 budget reduction. The West End, 
Mt. Washington, Hazelwood, and 
Knoxville branches were those placed 
on a half-time basis. Residents of these 
districts have complained vigorously 
against this closing, chiefly in behalf 
of their children who should be able 
to use the branches every day in pre- 
paring school lessons. 

All of the large: branches were closed 
on Friday afternoons and evenings, and 
from six to seven oclock on other days. 
This change has hampered some readers, 
but perhaps not too seriously in view 
of the savings effected. 

The small book stations formerly 
maintained in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Young’ Mens Christian Asso- 
ciation buildings, stores, and factories 
have been closed. Book bulletins and 
all other publications have been dis- 
continued. 

Thus with all salaries lowered and 
many employees working part time, 
book funds cut Selow maintenance re- 
quirements, fewer hours of opening, 
and all incidental economies in force, 
the Library can reduce no further with- 
out actually destroying essential forms 
of service. The complete closing of one 
or more branch libraries is the next 
step in retrenchment. 

Throughout this period of its efforts 


to spare the purses of hard-pressed tax- 
payers, the Library has had to meet a 
constantly increasing demand for ser- 
vice. Those whose employment has van- 
ished crowd the libraries, where study 
facilities and reading for diversion are 
free to all. Others whose reduced in- 
comes do not warrant the usual round 
of amusements and book purchases come 
also. The number of books borrowed 
has increased over 50 per cent during 
the depression years alone. 

All signs now point to better times. 
It must be seal however, that even 
the most optimistic official view con- 
cedes that unemployment will continue 
to be the lot of several million Ameri- 
cans. Recovery itself is being promoted 
by drastic reductions in the number of 
working hours in industry and business. 
This raises a problem of leisure time 
activities which must be met, and 
certainly the Library will figure prom- 
inently in its solution. Following the 
lead of the unemployed who come to 
the Library to fill their idle hours, 
those whose working hours have been 
greatly shortened are already making 
demands for books and library service. 


THE SOLDIER AT WAR 
[Charles F. Minder, in ‘‘This Man’s War’’] 


Dear Morner: 

We all feel like it’s coming and makes us un- 
easy just like a doomed prisoner feels in the death- 
house knowing he is going to be electrocuted, 
the torture of waiting for it is the real punishment. 
That's the way it is up here in the front line, the 
shells are screaming all around you and you 
wonder why it is that you haven't been hit yet, 
but feel that it’s coming, it seems inevitable that 
you could escape. The stench of the dead is 
another grim reminder. 

How silly it all is that an institution called 
War can make men commit such atrocities! 
War must be abolished! The women of the world 
should organize themselves against it. Well, 
Mother dear, I've been raving again, don’t mind 
me, but you know how I feel about killing, 
what has become of all the religion taught to 
children, have they forgotten all about the Golden 
Rule? What good are the churches, anyhow, that 
they permit such destruction as this? 

We had steak and carrots today, how they 
ever got steak for soldiers is a mystery, that’s 
food & officers only; they must have made a mis- 
take. —CHARLES 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


By ExizaBeTH SCHRADER 
Costumier, Carnegie Tech School of Drama 


Tue world back 

stage is a world 

in itself and the 

costume room of 

the Drama De- 

partment of Car- 

negie Institute of 

Technology is a 

world made up 

of bits of many 

worlds. It shows 

us im a great 

~ fashion parade 

through the centuries Greek maidens, 

Gibson girls, urchins, pious monks, 

brides in wedding dresses of the eighties, 

clowns of Shakespeare's time, and 

peasants of many lands. Many of the 

costumes were designed and made for 
ancestors of living people, 
patrons of the drama, whose 
love of the stage prompted them 
to part with their treasures. 
Others belonged to famous actors 
who trod the boards years ago. 
One of the most famous gifts 
is the Richard Mansfield Collec- 
tion presented by Mrs. Mans- 
field, which gives us a permanent 
record of the great actor in three 
of his unforgettable rdles: Beau 
Brummell in plum-color silk 
_ coat, black silk trousers, yellow 
satin waistcoat, and real lace fall; 
Monsieur Beaucaire in white 
satin brocaded coat—with but- 
tons of miniatures—white waist- 
coat braided in gold and white, 
and white flannel trousers; and 
Cyrano de Bergerac in brown 
suede doublet, huge ruff, and. 
dashing hat. The collection also 
contains costumes worn by Mr. 
Mansfield in ‘“‘Don Juan,’ “‘A 


Thousand Years Ago,”’ ‘‘Julius Caesar,” 
and those in which Mrs. Mansfield ap- 
peared in ““The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘‘Beau 
Brummell,’’ and ‘‘Don Juan.’ 

The Poel Collection was secured from 
William Poel, founder and director of 
the Elizabethan Stage Society, and was 
part of the most famous collection of 
Elizabethan costumes in the world. It 
contains medieval and Greek costumes, 
tapestries, and properties, and shows 
us Elizabethan ladies, lords, soldiers, 
servants, clowns, Botticelli angels, 
scholars, piccadills, farthingales, 
Roman togas, and the original dress 
worn by Everyman in Mr. Poel’s 
original production of the morality at 
Charterhouse, London, in 1901. The 
Elizabethan costumes of this collection 


HENRY VIII PERIOD 
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form the basis of those used in the annual 
Shakespearean production by the Drama De- 
partment. Yet each year many new ones 
must be added. Last year it was necessary to 
make an entireiy new set of one hundred cos- 
tumes for “‘Henry VIII." 

Many other smaller collections have been 
acquired. Among these is an extensive array 
of real clothes originally worn by ladies of 
the nineteenth century, which include ex- 
quisite gowns, frilled petticoats, beribboned 
combing jackets, folding parasols, tiny silk 
muffs scarcely large enough for milady’s 
finger tips, and bustle dresses of the eighties. 
Peasant garbs of Greece and Arabia, swords, 
pistols, cuirasses, and scimitars of many 
periods and countries, which have seen 
service in life, make up an interesting group. 

Side by side with these hang costumes 
made in the Department, for although the 
collections fill three rooms from floor to 
ceiling and number many thousands, each 
play needs some new costumes while some 


ELIZABETHAN LADIES 


THE BUSTLE 


need as many as fifty or sixty. These 
are made by the students, who ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of stage 
costuming during their four-year 


course. Every freshman girl is re- 
quired to study costume-making. 
Every student in the Department 
studies the history of costume, and 
many—both men and women— 
choose to follow it with a course in 
costume design. From these courses 
the students gain historical knowl- 
edge, theory, and practical training, 
teaching them to acon clothes that 
are theatrically effective. 

These are some of the problems 
which they find to be fun as well as 
work: finding materials in the stores 
today to simulate those used centuries 
ago; fashioning armor from buckram, 
glue, oilcloth, and aluminum paint: 
making piccadills from wire and lace, 
jewelry from brass chain, curtain 
rings, and ten-cent brooches; dyeing 
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THE GIBSON GIRL 


and stenciling borders and allover 
designs; and transforming new gar- 
ments into old ragged and dirty ones 
by burning and dyeing. Strangely 
enough, it is much more difficult on 
the stage to make new garments look 
old than to make old ones look new. 
Students delight in recognizing the 
Greek influence in the Empire period, 
in finding the ninety sleeves in con- 
temporary fashions, in transforming 
a prim 1860 dress into a bustle model 
with the aid of a few yards of satin 
and buckram, and in changing a 
pretty girl into a fat peasant woman. 
For clothes do make a difference. 
Did you recognize the Elizabethan 
lady on the left in the accompanying 
picture as the boy in 1860 clothes? 
_The students are directed to con- 
sider the play as the unit of which 
costuming should be an effective and 
harmonious part. If one were to 
select at random ten people from any 


modern drawing-room and put them on 
the stage to act in a play, the effect would be 
disappointing; for each one would be dressed 
to enhance his own individuality, with no 
thought of the whole effect. Each one 
would be stressed equally and consequently 
there would be no accent. The result would 
be as uninteresting as a musical’ selection 
played by a beginner who gives every note 
the same emphasis. The student costumer 
must understand this principle so that he 
creates clothes for the stage which help to 
stress the important characters and to modify 
the unimportant ones. 

In costuming a play one thinks of the 
period, perhaps, first of all. Here the works 
of painters of various periods are invaluable. 
Clothes on the stage must be true historically, 
but authenticity is not everything. One 
must keep in mind that the play is not a 
historical treatise and should not be treated 
as such. Characters must wear clothes that 
look real, suitable, and seem to be part of 
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them. In each period there can be found 
some style or variation that is appro- 
priate to each character and situation. 

The mood of the play is considered 
simultaneously with the period. A gay 
comedy must be dressed very differently 
from a tragedy of the same period. 

Each character must be considered 
both individually and as a member of 
the group. In considering each char- 
acter one must keep in mind the kind 
of person the character is, the situation 
in which the author places him in the 
play, and the physical qualities of the 
actor playing the rdle. A costume can 
make a person look taller or shorter, 
slender or heavy, older or younger. 
Make-up, hairdress, and carriage must 
work in harmony with character and 
costume, and can do much toward their 
effectiveness. The colors and design of 
all the lesser characters must subordi- 
nate themselves to the leading char- 
acters to allow them to stand out. 

Another important factor in costum- 
ing is color and all that it includes by 
way of harmonies, contrasts, areas, 
proper proportions, and relation of 
spaces. As in life, the theater is al- 
ways governed by certain traditional 
ideas concerning color—white signi- 
fies youth or innocence; black, mourn- 
ing or chic; and so on. Color of cos- 
tume must also be planned to suit the 
characters, the background, and the 
inne Quite often lighting can be 
adjusted to suit color of costume, but 
in a moonlight scene, for example, 
little change can be made in lighting 
and only those colors can be used that 
will register in this light; in a somber 
scene lighted by amber only yellow- 
greens, scarlets, canary yellows, violets, 
and a few other colors will retain their 
brilliance. 

Added to the foregoing problems is 
the task of working within a budget. 
This calls for careful planning and skill 
in using cheap materials, dyes, and 
paints. These combined with particular 
attention to line and color often pro- 
duce effective and at the same time 
inexpensive costumes. 


But costuming occupies only one 
corner of the world back stage. As we 
look about we find the other corners 
filled with equally important problems 
in acting, scene design, construction, 
and lighting. All of these parts must 
eventually grow into one harmonious 
whole—the play. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE City oF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOLLARS 
Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 


lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOLLARS 
And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


DOLLARS 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


FREE SCHOOLS 
The free common school system of the land is 
probably, after all, the greatest single power in 
the unifying process which is producing the new 
American race. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 130) 


rectly made in the Magazine, and constitutes lines 
193 and 194 of Pope's “‘Essay on Man."’ The poet 
meant to say that success in life does not come from 
exalted birth or affluent station, and is not de- 
feated by shameful birth or sordid connections, 
but that the high prizes come to those who act 
well their parts. 

The telephone was very busy with calls for a 
few days after the publication of the June number 
from those who thought with our correspondent 
concerning the inaccuracy of this quotation, and 
the mails brought other letters to the same effect. 
In order to comfort these friends, may we say that 
they will find ‘‘honor and fame’’ in Pope's trans- 
lation of Homer's ‘‘Iliad,’’ where Achilles, speak- 
ing against Jupiter's neglect of him, exclaims: 

‘Honor and fame at least the Thund’rer owed; 
And iil he pays the promise of a god.”’ 


WAS JOHN W. ALEXANDER LEFT-HANDED? 


THE TENTH MUSE (SELF-PORTRAIT) 


Dear CARNEGIE: 


In the article in the September Magazine de- 
scribing the Alexander murals in the Carnegie 
Institute, you state: 

“He was unable to have any assistants because 
he was left-handed, preventing others from taking 
up his designs where he left off."’ 

But in the self-portrait which you have re- 
eens Mr. Alexander is holding his brush in 
is right hand and his palette in his left. Surely 
no left-handed painter would assume this pose, 
would he? 

—Frances Hoipsnip WRIGHT 


The Magazine has received a number of queries 
on this subject, and the self-portrait is reprinted 
here in order that an intelligent reply can be made. 
The picture does appear to represent a right- 
handed painter, but Mr. Miniantae painted fo 
the reflection of his own person in a looking glass, 
so that the hand which holds the brush was in 
reverse position and was in fact his left hand. 
Our gentle critics can work out the mystery for 
themselves by standing before a mirror with an 
object held in the left hand: as they gaze in the 
mirror the hand which they see at the left is 
apparently the right hand; but if they will then 
raise the object up and down they will observe 
that the reflection in the mirror responds with the 
left hand. Try it. 

Mrs. Alexander corroborates us in this explana- 
tion and tells us that her husband's left-handed- 
ness made it necessary for him to have his palettes 
made to order. If any further proof is needed, 
may we advise a study of the Leopold Seyffert 
solkemmerelt on exhibition in the current Inter- 
national. Mr. Seyffert is right-handed, yet the 


hand on the canvas that holds the brush seems to 
be his left. 


HERVEY ALLEN ON THE MURALS 


Dower Housz, RippLeton Roap 
Cazenovia, New York 


Dear CARNEGIE: 

The description of the John W. Alexander 
murals at Pittsburgh is a very able article, timely 
just now, and I congratulate you. Lam very proud, 


of course, that my grandfather (Colonel Edward 
Jay Allen] was instrumental in aiding a great 
artist at a time when the appreciation of art was 
not entirely universal in Pittsburgh. How times 
have changed! 

—Hervey ALLEN 


FROM A RAILROAD VICE PRESIDENT 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear CarNgGIE: 

Congratulations upon your Magazine. It is 
brief, direct, and most interesting, and I have 
no doubt does much to advance the civic pride and 
accomplishments of Pittsburghers for their city 
in the kingdom of the spirit. 

—A. J. County 


ORGAN RECITALS 


[As @ part of the Saturday evening programs, special 
guest groups will assist the organist, Marshall Bid- 
well, from time to time. | 


NovEMBER 
25— Carnegie institute of Technology Orches- 
tra, directed by J. Vick O'Brien. 
DgcEMBER 


16— Peabody High School A-Cappella Choir, 
directed by Florence L. Shute. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


KAS 
OF 


GOD'S PLAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


7 the children of Israel were 
undergoing their preparation by 
discipline and organization for their 
entrance into the Promised Land, it was 
foreseen that a superabundance of 
harvests would disrupt their economic 
life and at the same time exhaust the 
fertility of the soil. Whereupon, in- 
stead of burning the wheat, plowing 
under the cotton, throwing the coffee 
into the sea, and slaughtering 6,000,000 
hogs by the wayside, a revelation of the 
divine mind was made in this way: 


And the Lord spake unto Moses in mount 
Sinai, saying: 

Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
them, When ye come into the land which I give 
you, then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the 
Lord. 

Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather 
in the fruit thereof; 

But in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of 
rest unto the land, a sabbath for the Lord: thou 
shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vine- 
yard. 


- That which groweth of its own accord of thy 
harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes of thy vine undressed: for it is a year of 
rest unto the land. —Leviticus 25: 1-5 
Perhaps, if that primitive people had 
known the secrets of modern fertiliza- 
tion, it might not have been necessary 
to require that the land should keep a 
sabbath unto the Lord; but our agri- 
cultural legislation is aiming now, by 
another and a more costly policy, to 
accomplish precisely the object which 
was foreseen when Moses drew his 
statutes upon the sacred mountain. 


LEISURE AND THE NEW DEAL 
Ww hundreds of thousands of 


workers all over the United States 
about to experience a sudden shorten- 
ing of their working week, giving them 
in many cases as high as thirty-five ad- 
ditional hours of leisure, labor is faced 
with the question of what to do with 
its idle hours. For instance, a large per- 
centage of sweatshop workers who have 
been toiling as high as seventy hours a 
week are about to return to work for a 
maximum of thirty-five hours weekly; 
and the sweatshop is abolished. In the 
gasoline field other thousands will have 
their hours reduced from sixty and 
seventy-two hours to not more than 
forty-eight hours. Then there will be 
countless small shops throughout the 
country in which salesmen and sales- 
women have been working from fifty- 
four to sixty hours who will now work 
no more than forty. And child labor is 
no more. The great plan for the adop- 
tion of maximum hours and minimum 
wages is steadily nearing completion; 
and its rich fruits are to be enjoyed by 
all those who labor and are heavy laden. 
Pittsburgh is a workshop where 
these hours of idleness must have atten- 
tion. Wholesome recreation of many 
kinds will take care of a good deal of 
this playtime. Our people who are 
relieved from long exhausting toil will 
know how to make their way into the 
parks, where sports and games await 
them. Many who have cars will travel 
the broad highways into the more dis- 
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tant reaches. The Carnegie Institute 
with its attractive departments—Fine 
Arts and Museum—has always drawn 
thousands, as have also its organ 
recitals; and this attendance will natur- 
ally enlarge itself. The Carnegie Li- 
brary already overflows with those 
who come thirsting to the fountain of 
knowledge. There are other institutions 
in the city to win the attention of these 
minds that are released from consuming 
work. 

There is no peril in the leisure of a 
happy people. Yet there is a problem 
here that should not be left to take care 
of itself. On the contrary, the healthful 
employment of these millions of hours 
of free time should receive the earnest 
and immediate consideration of all those 
organizations that have social welfare 
at heart. Play should not get it all. 
Studies for young and old should be 
suggested. Adult education should be 
made accessible for all mature persons. 
Training in trade schools should be 
exploited for the mass of young men 
who are just at the dangerous age. 


Night schools should prepare to receive 


new multitudes. Children should be 
stimulated and helped, for where they 
find entertainment their families will 
follow them. And out of all this 
affluence of golden hours there should 
come a progressive increase of education 
and culture that will reach the most 
remote fringes of our population, teach- 
ing us all the art of seeing, the art of 
thinking, and the art of living. 


THE WILL TO PEACE 


This world will not be fit to live in 
unless it can be transformed into a 
world without war. All security of 
life and property depend upon that. 
Bitter experience has taught us that war 
cannot be humanized, controlled, or 
localized. Therefore it must be 
abolished. We have had in our genera- 
tion an appalling revelation of the true 
nature of war. When science gave us 
the airplane, the submarine, poison gas, 
and the use of disease germs, warfare 


entered upon a new stage of diabolism. 
With the advent of these accessories it 
lost the last vestige of decency, 
glorv, and honor. War has always been 
bloody and brutal. It is now an in- 
tolerable atrocity. In ancient times 
when men fought hand to hand, there 
may have been a guiding spirit of 
worth-while adventure in some of its 
conflicts; but now it is indecent and re- 
volting. The whole chivalry of all the 
Nations are now butchered at long 
distance by executioners who do not 
see their victims. The contending 
armies are five miles apart; the com- 
manding generals are fifty miles to the 
rear. All distinctions are ignored. No 
regard is paid or can be paid to sex or 
age. Mothers and their children are 
torn to pieces by bombs hurled from the 
clouds. Aged men and women are 
tortured by slow starvation, and Red 
Cross nurses and their patients are 
pitilessly destroyed. 

War settles no dispute. What result 
has flowed from the World War but the 
killing of 10,000,000 young men and the 
grievous maiming of 30,000,000 more, 
together with the destruction of wealth 
beyond calculation? No nation was 
victor, but all were vanquished. And 
the debts of that war remain to plague 
all who were concerned in it until it 
actually suggests a new war to obtain 
their cancellation. The people of all 
Nations are carrying on their backs a 
load of human wreckage which has 
driven millions to ruin and despair. If 
the quarrels and animosities which are 
now irritating Europe—chiefly through 
the German ecruption—are permitted 
to grow, a new war will break out, and 
all of these terrific penalties will be 
multiplied tenfold. At its conclusion 
men will live in caves and tear each 
other apart. 

With such a prospect before us, how 
can we call for immediate disarmament? 
We believe that our country is pursuing 
the right course in building its navy up 
to the London Treaty limits. But even 
while we are doing that, the brain and 
conscience of the world should be ever- 
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lastingly exercised to allay this tumult 
of international passions; and if, in 
opposition to this benevolent task, 
there should be any prime minister or 
chancellor who would instigate the 
murder of his own race through seek- 
ing the slaughter of his neighbors, he 
should be held up to public scorn by 
the combined powers of civilization 
and punished as an enemy of mankind. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The fifth series on natural-science subjects, entitled 
**Nature—Past and Present,’ broadcast over WCAE 
every Monday evening at 6 oclock under the auspices of 
the Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


OcrTosER 
30—‘‘Pioneers of American Paleontology,’’ by 
Sydney Prentice, draftsman. 
NoveMBER 
6—‘‘Prehistoric Glimpses,’’ by John J. Burke, 
assistant in Vertebrate Paleontology. 
13—‘‘Breathing through the Ages,’’ by Stanley 


T. Brooks, curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates. 


20—‘‘Locomotion through the Ages,’’ by Dr. 
Brooks. 


FREE LECTURES 


[Illustrated | 


Fine Arts 
Tue 1933 INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


OcrToBER 


30— Royal Cortissoz, dean of American art 
critics. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


NoveMBER 
6— Frank Jewett Mather Jr., Marquand pro- 
fessor of art and archeology and director 


of the Art Museum, Princeton University. 
8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 


MuszuM 
NovEMBER 
5— ‘‘Mexico,"’ by Z. M. Allison, former 
United States consular attaché in Central 
America. 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


‘Switzerland and the Italian Lakes,’’ by 
H. C. Ostrander, world traveler. 2:15 p.m. 
in Lecture Hall. 


‘*Czechoslovakia,’’ by John George Bucher, 
fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 
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O. E. Jennines, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 
Huco Kaut, Curator of Entomology 
M. GranaM Nertino, Curator of Herpetology 
O. A. Peterson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 
Sypney Prentice, Draftsman 
R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 
W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 
I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
MarsHatt Bipwei, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Ratex Munn, Director 
Apa.ine Bernstein, Head of Order Department 
Watter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 
Exitwoop H. McCiexianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruts D. McCottoucu, Catalogue Department 
Cuaries W. Mason, Readers Counselor 
Artuur D.Scorr, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smits, Boys and Girls Department 
Irene Stewart, Reference Librarian 
Marrtua V. Wirtu, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amprose, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Tuomas S. Baxer, President 
Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 
Wesster N. Jones, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 
GuienpINNinc Keesie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 
Cuarzes Watkins, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 
R. M. Inria, Director, Division of General Studies 
Aan Briar, Registrar 
Raven Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 
Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
COMMITTEES}{ 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Gerorce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON James H. Lockuart 
Taytor ALLDERDICE 
F. R. CoGsweiy 
C. B. ConNELLEY Joun B. SempLe 
Frank J. LANAHAN Grorce E. Suaw 
WituiaM P. Wirnerow 


James R. MacFarlane 
Aucustus K. OLiver 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Gsorcs E. Suaw, Chairman 
Apert C. LenMan 
A. W. MELLon 

R. B. MELLon 
Joun L. Porter 

A. Bryan WALL 
Witu1am Watson SMITH 


Taytor ALLDERDICE 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT 
Gzorce H. Capp 
Witt1aM Frew 
Howarp Heinz 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGswei Frank J. LaNAHAN 
Witu1aM Frew James H. Locknart 
James R. MacraRLANE 


*RoswELt MILLER 


Joun S. Herron 
*}. C. Hosns 

Roy A. Hunt 
*F. B. Jewett 


WituraMm S. Moorneap 
Auoustus K. OLIVER 
*Cuarves E. WILson 
(*Special Members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 


J. Freperic Byers Frank J. LANAHAN 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Mgtton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz 
Roy A. Hunt 


Joun L. Porter 
Wiri1amM Watson SMITH 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W.S. Anputunot, Chairman 
Cuartes ANDERSON R. A. Franks 
W. Y. EnGuisu Harry A. LirtLe 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W. S. ArBuTHNOT Gerorce S. OLIveR 
Gsorce W. Crawrorp’ Wixuiam: P. WirHerow 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEESt+ 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND 
Harry A. LittTLe 


WituraM S. Moorneap 
WituiaM Watson SMITH 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Cuaries ANDERSON J. Freperic Byers 
Artuur E, Braun C. B. ConngELLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Mgtton, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt WiLu1aM Watson SMITH 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 


J. Freperic Byers Frank J. LanaHAN 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurcu 

Joun L. Porter 

A. W. MELLON 
Aucustus K. OLiver 


Gerorce H. Crapp 
Gerorce E. Suaw 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT 
TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 


Ropert GARLAND 
Roy A. Hunt 


{The President is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SamueL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Ottver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 


TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Manager Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 


*CHaRLEs ANDERSON 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Music Hall, Advisory. 


Cuarves D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 


*Artuur E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Build- 
ings and Grounds, Auditing. 


*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Georce H. Ciapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 

Freperick R. CoGswei 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 

*CiirrorD B. CoNNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Council. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 

*GrorGe W. CrawrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. 
Music Hall. 


*W. Y. EnGuisu 
City Council. Pension, Auditing. 

Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 


WiLL1aM Frew 
Yale. Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech. 


*Rospert GARLAND 
City Council. President and Treasurer Garland 
Manufacturing Company. Library, Advisory, 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 
*Joun S. HERRON 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America, 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
President American Foundrymens Association. 
Tech, Museum, Auditing. 


Apert C. LEHMAN 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 
*Harry A. Lite 
President of City Council. President Little 
Transfer and Storage Company. Library, Pen- 
Sin. 


Tech, Buildings and 


James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Tech, Museum. 
James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*ANpREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Art, Advisory, Finance. 
RicnarD Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Raii- 
road Company. Art. 
*Wiiir1aM S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 
*GeorGe S. OLIVER 
Yale. City Council. Vice President Commerce 
Building Company. Music Hall. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Joun B. SempLe 
Lehigh. Museum. 
Georce E. SHaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and MéClay. 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 
*WittiaM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance, Library. 
*WituiaM J. Soost 
City Council. 
A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 
WiiiaM P. WitHerow 
Yale. President Spencer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Music Hall, Museum. 
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